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CARPETS. 



Velvet carpets, with good, straightforward 
patterns, are extremely sightly, besides having a 
delightful springy tread. Velvet tapestry illus- 
trates what can be done with silk and wool. 
With creamy gray or ecru ground, and worsted 
flowers, there is a tempting softness about it 
which is an element of carpet luxury. Kidder- 
minster has good wear in it, and with its flat, 
visible thread and hardness, is well suited to 
rough usage. 

Warp carpets, the woolen thread of which is 
printed, are, as a matter of course, not as good 
and solid in color as carpets which are dyed in 
the yarn, but they are recommended by their 
cheapness, and serve admirably for the floors of 
seaside cottages. Among other cheap priced car- 
pets obtaining extensive sale, are reversible plush, 
with pretty designs in charming colors. The larg- 
est demand is for a medium class of carpets, con- 
siderably below the cost of Tapestry and body 
Brussels. In choosing for parlors it is well to 
avoid repetitions of detached figures, such as the 
bouquet sort, which serve to distract atttention. 
The colors used should be well proportioned, 
and there should be a commingling of soft 
hues. 

The sale of Eastern rugs and carpets is 
steadily increasing, and Eastern dealers regard 
the trade as yet only in its infancy. Eastern 
rugs have a value when placed on other 
carpets in the contrasting effect of their rich 
and beautifully harmonized tints ; they are 
also made available for couches or arm-chairs, 
affording a luxurious rest. Where Eastern 
carpets do not cover the entire area of a 
room, the laying down of an under carpet 
may be avoided by having the remainder of 
the floor inlaid with veneers of colored 
woods, or painted and varnished over. 

Incredible as may appear the statement, 
there are Eastern rugs which become more 
valuable with time, commanding a higher 
price after being worn for generations. This 
enhancement in value comes from a certain 
inimitable gloss by use. For some of these 
rugs, of exceptional beauty, which show a 
varying sheen, like that of a bird's wing, 
as they are turned in different posi- 
tions to the light, hundreds of dollars are 
asked for and obtained. It detracts little if 
anything from their value that small portions 
have been worn through ; these serve the 
dealer as attestations of age, and the parts 
are darned with similar material, but without 
any attempt at disguise. The wildest tribe in 
the East, the Turcomans, make the most 
valuable rug, the Bokhara. 

A Persian or East India native will only 
part from his rug — which he carries for pur- 
poses of prayer from his dwelling to the 
Mosque, and haply kneels on in. the street and 
the bazaar at the noon- tide hour of devotion 
— in the utmost extremity of want, for it is 
regarded as a sacred object. It is often from 
such poor wretches, or intermediaries that 
have dealt with them, that some of the most 
valuable rugs have been obtained and at a 
nominal price. 

Our domestic Persian rugs are woven in 
ply and are respectively eighteen by three feet 
and five by six yards. They are usually 
brighter than Turkestan, are less than half 
the price of the imported article, and are very 
durable. Reversed Smyrna carpets are also 
made by our manufacturers. 

The high art rugs turned out by our 
manufacturers are chiefly after Indian and 
Persian designs. The taste for these is a grow- 
ing one, and, like their prototypes, they will 
consort with noble apartments and rich furniture. 
To Eastern eyes a carpet is by no means unsightly 
when it fails to cover available space ; a fringed 
or marked border imparts to it completeness and 
renders it sightly. Turkish and Persian rugs are 
made with five-eighth borders to match. 

The native makers of India, Persian and Turk- 
ish carpets and rugs, are wedded to traditional 
styles. There is in Eastern carpets a conventional 
adherence to set types, shown in the circumstance 
that with all the variety of designs in these, each 
family of weavers, as did its ancestors, adheres to 
the same set type ; but this adherence to one de- 
sign contributes to its special excellence. The 
charm in all these Eastern carpets, apart from the 
marvellous workmanship, lies in the rich harmon- 
izing tones of color, producing artistic results all 
the more admirable from the difficulty of analyz- 
ing the source in the special arrangement of forms 
which blend into or are involved with one an- 
other, and in the disposition of colors. In con- 
trast to such adherence to ancient types— signifi- 



cant of the East — is the periodic changes of carpet 
styles to meet changing fashions and supply new 
gratifications to taste, the inventive and suggestive 
faculties of designers being favored and stimulated 
by ever varying and potent influences. Foreign 
patterns are from time to time reproduced by our 
manufacturers, ordinarily in modified form, but 
the majority of patterns in American carpets are 
originated at their works. 

For the brushing of carpets there is no better 
appliance than the ordinary whisk broom, but a cer- 
tain dexterous manipulation is required for proper 
brushing, so that the dust may not be raised in 
billows, leaving a portion again to find its way 
to the rear. If any considerable amount of dust 
has accumulated, it is advisable to sprinkle the 
cai'pet previously with damp exhausted tea leaves, 
the residue of the teapot. These leaves will serve 
to catch the dust, and will impart a bright, cleanly 
appearance to the nap. Automatic carpet sweepers 
which operate quickly, and avoid raising dust, de- 
positing it in a small metal chamber by a rotary 
movement of the series of brushes set on an axle, 
and which are overlapped by a curved plate, are 
extensively coming into use. We have only to add 
that good carpets may be more worn by constant 






In choosing for parlors it is well to avoid de- 
tached figures of the bouquet sort, such as lonely 
little buds, the repetitions of which are apt to be 
wearisome. No thought should be given to match- 
ing paper and carpets, for carpets are not to be 
treated as a continuation of the wall, and there 
is such a thing in art as effective contrasts. A 
carpet has the advantage^ that it is seen in its en- 
tirety, as a whole, and among permanently pleasing 
patterns, where parlors offer a wide area, will be 
found such as have flowing forms, set off by har- 
monious coloring, and which lead the eyes on from 
one point to another never seeking for a termina- 
tion. 



METROPOLITAN MUSEUM STATUARY. 
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New accessions of statuary shown in the %\est 
entrance division of the grand hall of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, most largely represent the 
American artist, William H. Reinhart, four of 
whose sculptures are contributed by their different 
owners. The most important of these is the life 
size group of Latona and her Children, Apollo and 
Diana, which is loaned by Col. E. P. C. Lewis. 
This work was executed in 1874, and an 
engraving from it appears in S. Gr. W. 
Benjamin's Art in America^ published in 1880. 
The remaining sculptures by Mr. Reinhart, 
which are newly seen, are two portrait statues 
loaned by Sarah Matilda Mygatt. If less 
striking than the greater work, these single 
figures show attractive qualities of tender 
modeling and simplicity of expression. The 
artist's aim has been clearly above that of 
technical dexterity which is merged in the 
greater scheme of character. One of the 
statues, that of Otis Angelo Mygatt, is a 
standing figure of a boy with a very childlike 
expression. That of Robertson K. Mygatt is 
a finely modeled figure seated on what appears 
the stump of a tree, with one leg crossed 
lightly over the other, and with a slight robe 
reaching not quite to the knees. 

In the left hand the boy holds a bird's 
nest, while in the other hand is lifted curiously 
one of the eggs, examined with some new 
increasing thought which imparts its fine 
earnestness to the expression of the counte- 
nance and childish frame. An ideal sculpture 
by John Gibson, showing Cupid Disguised as 
a Shepherd, is marked by sweetness and grace 
of action. Another piece of statuary with the 
title of II Voluntario d'un Anno, is from the 
foreign atelier of Giovanni Sperlini, and 
represents a chubby infantile soldier with 
gun, paper cap, and superabundant resolution. 
An additional loan of this class is a reduction 
from the original group named Gloria Victis, 
by Mercie, belonging to the Prefecture of the 
Seine. 



MR. VINCENT'S SIAMESE 
COLLECTION. 







DESIGN FOR, INGKAIN CARPET. 

improper brushing than even by use. For clean- 
ing carpets a bright warm day is to be preferred. 
If the carpets are not taken up for cleaning 
sprinkle with a mixture in equal quantities of salt 
and corn meal ; let it lay awhile and sweep 
thoroughly. 

Here we may remark incidentally, though out 
of the direct range of our subject, as a matter of 
concern to housekeepers, that oilcloths should be 
cleaned with warm milk, and that they will last 
longer if scoured once in several months with hot 
soapsuds and then given a coat of varnish. We 
may add that soiled matting should be mopped 
with a dilution of a pint of salt in a pail of warm 
water, and wiped with a cloth. No directions need 
to be given as to the taking up of carpets, shak- 
ing them and beating them, this being now the 
special business of experts in this line. Carpets 
after being beaten should be allowed to air well 
before being laid down. Carpets should never be 
shaken, as their weight inclines them to part, but 
be laid on a rope and then beaten at the back. 



A comparatively novel feature of the 
exhibition at the Metropolitan Museum is 
that of the collection of objects of art and 
curiosities, loaned by the author of "The 
Land of the White Elephant." These works 
include a series of images of Buddha, in 
silver, wood, brick and putty gilded, one of 
the figures, in green- tinted silver from Bur- 
mah, being enclosed in a shrine. Some heads 
in copper are of the same subject, which is 
again represented in a pair of clasped hands ; 
also a fragment of a life-size image. Other 
objects of interest are coins and royal seals, 
maps and views, a passport written and 
stamped on palm leaf, a pearl spoon from 
Cambodia, a Pali palm -leaf book, em- 
bodying the Buddhist Scriptures, a pair of 
curious Burmese earrings, and a diploma with 
the royal signature. A delicate specimen of Cam- 
bodian gold work is in the form of a box, of the 
kind used by the nobles to carry the flavored 
ointment with which they anoint the lips. This 
piece, which was a gift to Mr. Vincent from the 
king, is in the form of a flattened cantaloupe, of 
about two inches diameter, with fine filagree 
ornament and engraving in colored gold. Another 
object is a gold medal of honor, awarded to the 
American author by the king of Siam. This is 
set in a frame of violet velvet, resting on a bar, 
which is fixed at the elevation of an inch or more 
above a small round beveled mirror, similarly 
framed in velvet, which serves to show the ob- 
verse of the medal. 



In hanging pictures the brightest colors 
should be put in the darkest corners of 
the room. 




